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2 Our Fourfooted Friends 


LIGHTS AND SHADOWS 


OF HUMANE WORK 


Dr. Edward Everett Hale. 


Since our last issue was published this world has 
met with a loss in the passing on to the better life 
of our dearly beloved director, Dr. E. E. Hale. 
When the League was first proposed, nearly eleven 
years ago, Dr. Hale was begged by its founder to 
allow his name to be placed in its list of officers even 
though he might not find time, with his great pres- 
sure of work, to attend the meetings of the League. 

Dr. Hale was sincerely interested in the work as 
it was outlined to him, and of his own accord pro- 
posed being one of the directors. He attended but 
few of the meetings, but he made one of the annual 
public meetings, held in Park Street Chapel, mem- 
orable by his presence and the interesting remarks 
he made on that occasion, showing full sympathy 
with the work. 

He has gone on, but his works live after him and 
his memory will long be an inspiration to all who 
are trying in any way to do their fellow creatures a 
service. [his belief of service was prominent in 
Dr. Hale’s life and teaching, just as it is the key- 
note of the Gospels. In one sermon he wrote: 
‘Take care in the least exercises that you care 
for others. “I do not like the man’ said a sound 
observer to me; ‘I saw he let his wife pick up her 
own handkerchief.’ ‘This critic was right in that 
quick judgment. ‘I judge him by the way he 
treats his dog.’ ‘That is a wise criticism. And if 
It is wise in criticism it is wise in life. Train your- 
self in unselfishness in what the world pleases to 
call little things.”’ 


Facts About Hydrophobia. 


[This paper, from which we take extracts, was prepared by 
the writer for the Congress of the American Humane Associa- 
tion, and read there. | 


The United States Department of Agriculture 
has circulating publications saying that 
rabies in dogs is on the increase, and tending to 
confirm a belief not only in the existence but in the 
prevalence of hydrophobia, as rabies is generally 
called when it occurs in human beings. Whether 


been 


believe. 


this is true of rabies or not, we cannot say, but that 
there are any more cases of hydrophobia in propor- 
tion to the number of the inhabitants we do not 
In any case the government could not have 
done a more unwise thing than to give the public 
the idea that, as there was more rabies, there was 
more hydrophobia, and this was very probably the 
foundation of the hydrophobia scare which during 
the last summer spread nearly all over the United 
States, causing a great deal of cruelty and a great 
deal of suffering to people whose dogs were shot and 
sometimes mangled— often before the very eyes of 
their owners. 

This distressing state of affairs was increased by 
the ridiculous stories inthe newspapers of death from 
hydrophobia, scarcely one of which will bear inves- 
tigation. We had in Philadelphia a few years ago 
a coroner who was much interested in investigating 
reported cases of hydrophobia. 
when about to write this paper. I sought an inter- 
view with him and succeeded in obtaining one on 
the telephone. His name is Thomas Dugan, and 
he was coroner for six years. During that time he 
told me that he investigated every case that 
was reported to be hydrophobia, and not one was 
found to be the genuine disease. Sometimes it 
was lockjaw, sometimes delirium tremens or some 
Twice during the time 
he was coroner he had a case where the patient was 
not bitten at all, but fancied that a bite had been 
received, and being talked to about it had finally 
died of fright. 

Our Women’s Pennsylvania Society for the Pre- 
vention of Cruelty to Animals has taken up for 
thirty-eight years the dogs running at large in the 
street. Our men who take up the dogs are bitten 
and bitten times almost without number, yet there 
has never been a single instance of hydrophobia 
among them. 


Remembering this, 


other nervous complaint. 


A few years ago in a lawsuit in the court in Bos- 
ton, a dog fancier testified that he had been bitten 
a hundred times and had never suffered any per- 
manent ill effects in consequence. 

Nothing can prove better than these two facts 
how very seldom a real instance of hydrophobia 
occurs, and, this being the -case, it is most impor- 
tant to disabuse the public mind of the general fear 
and horror of the disease —a fear and horror which 
have caused the death of many who might now be 
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living and well. ‘The question is how is this to be 
accomplished. I should say: (1) Circulate among 
the editors of the newspapers a knowledge of these 
facts, at the same time urging them to discontinue 
the publication in their journals of sensational 
stories of deaths from hydrophobia. (2) Take up 
the dogs running at large in the streets, without 
masters or homes, and, when necessary, put them 
to death humanely. (3) Have a short article tell- 
ing the truth about hydrophobia inserted in the 
different school-readers for the children in the pub- 
lic schools; and, lastly, do away with the Pasteur 
Institute. ; 

The question then naturally arises: ‘“Is Pasteur’s 
treatment of any efficacy in preventing hydrophobia 
in the case of those who have been bitten by dogs?”’ 
We cannot tell how many there are who would have 
developed the disease had they not received the 
treatment, but we can say with certainty that a 
large number died in consequence of the treatment, 
which is proved from the fact that the dogs who bit 
those persons were found not to have been mad at all, 
and were living at the time our friends in England 
investigated and made a list of these cases. It is 
this which caused Dr. Peter, who wrote a book 
upon the Pasteur method, to say: *‘I] ne guerit pas la 
rage; il la donne’’ (‘‘ He does not cure hydropho- 
bia, he gives it.’’) Dr. Dulles, lecturer on the his- 
tory of medicine, says: ‘I have repeatedly, at med- 
ical meetings, asserted that there has been no good 
result from the use of the Pasteur method in treat- 
ing hydrophobia. It has been shown by statistics 
that in countries where that method is employed, 
the number of deaths from hydrophobia has increased 
and not diminished. In spite of the fact that 
veterinarians all over the country have been assert- 
ing that rabies in the lower animals is increasing, 
there has been no increase in the number of cases 
of hydrophobia in human beings, except in and 
about the towns or cities where Pasteur Institutes 
have been in operation or Pasteur Institute state- 
ments have been circulated. 
in these regions that hysterical excitement over im- 
aginary danger is most stimulated.’’ [hese words 
of Dr. Dulles, which I have just read for the first 
time, confirm, I am pleased to see, the opinion of 
Pasteur Institutes which I had previously formed 
and which | have expressed in this paper. And at 
what a cost was this treatment obtained! 


In other words, it is. 


In conclusion I would say that, although many 
eminent men have been skeptical as to the existence 
of the disease we call hydrophobia, I do believe that 
there is such a malady, and I believe also that if 
anything can cure it, it is the Buisson treatment. 

Within some years this treatment has 
been extensively adopted in India, where for some 
reason there is much more hydrophobia than here, 
and where it has proved, I think, very successful, 
judging from the accounts we have received of 
wonderful cures. It has also been successful in 
this country. We heard of a most interesting case 
where a young priest in a Roman Catholic institu- 
tion in New Jersey treated by this method a boy 
who had been bitten by a dog and soon developed 
every symptom of hydrophobia. ‘The priest waited 
until the doctors who were attending the child gave 
him up, declaring that he had hydrophobia and they 
could do no more for him. ‘The priest then im- 
provised a vapor bath, put the boy into it, at the 
same time giving him a sweating medicine, and in 
half an hour he was better. “The treatment was 
continued, and in a few days he was entirely well. 
This is but one case of many that I could mention. 

It is difficult to make a further trial of the 
Buisson method in this country, because of the 
great rarity, as | have shown, of true hydrophobia, 
but I wish that it could be taken up by some phy- 
sicians and faithfully tried. 


—Caroline Earle White, 
President of Women’s Pennsylvania S. P.C. A. 


Wood Pavements. 


Mr. Wagstaff in a speech before a gathering, 
at the Mayor’s office in New York city, of represent- 
atives of trade organizations and business men who 
were interested in lessening the accidents due to the 
slippery conditions of wet asphalt and wood-paved 
streets, said: 

‘“Sprinkling does not remove filth, germ-laden 
and disease-carrying refuse, but only makes a slime 
dangerots to health, dangerous to horses and equally 
dangerous to automobiles and their occupants, since 
it results in skidding.”’ 

Another extract reads : — 

“William K. Horton, General Manager of the 
New York S. P. C. A., is authority for the state- 
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ment that it cost the Society $400 a day to sand the 
wooden block streets on several severe days last 
winter, when sanding was absolutely necessary to 
prevent accidents to horses.”’ 


‘“’Thou wretch with the whip, remember this, 
Remember thou man with the curse and rod, 
The voiceless cry of the ill-used horse 
Is heard in the pitying ears of God.”’ 


FOR YOUNGER 


READERS 


The Filly Takes a Walk. 


‘The grass in the back paddock was eaten pretty 
close to the roots.and the new paddock was not yet 
Edward let all the horses take their 
time crossing the little field near the barn on their 
way to the paddock, and they loitered along so 
slowly that Nellie, the bay mare, Robin, the chest- 
nut, and the filly, Black Beauty’s daughter, were 


fenced in. 


left behind when their companions entered the lane. 
Edward came back to get them but they were graz- 
ing so peacefully on the rich green grass near the 
barn, that he thought he would leave them there a 
little while and bathe Harry’s lame foot before he 
sent them through the lane into the paddock. 

Harry was a newcomer to the Home of Rest for 
Horses at Pine Ridge. He was a large, handsome 
cab horse who had met with an accident and hurt 
his foot. “Three weeks he had spent staring at the 
wall in a city stable, and as he did not get any better 
his owner asked to have him taken to Pine Ridge, 
where with shoes off he was enjoying the feeling of 
the cool turf under his fevered foot and a good roll 
every day on the soft grass. 

Edward was so busy and so interested in the 
stable that he did not notice what the horses were 
doing outside, but all would have been well had it 
not been for Fanny B., the filly. 

The filly should have been satisfied, for she had 
the best of grass under her feet, but she was a 
She had received so much notice that 
she was always looking for someone to come and 


spoiled filly. 


give her a lump of sugar or a piece of a carrot, and 
after she had nipped at the grass a few minutes she 
began to get restless. 

Off to the left, up on a ledge of rocks encircled 
with scrub oak and pine trees, was a bungalow just 
In this bunga- 
low lived a man who through the winter came 


showing through the green leaves. 


every morning to the stable and gave each horse a 
Fanny B. always stretched 
her neck over the door of her box stall and begged 
for more, and usually got it. From the window in 
her stall she could see her friend come and go so 
she knew where to look for him. 

‘“T don’t care for any more grass this morning,”’ 
she said to Nellie, her adopted mother. “‘ You 
follow me and I’ll show you where there’s some- 
thing better.”’ 

Like most mothers Nellie was very obedient, and 
as the filly started up the path leading to the bunga- 
low, she followed on. After her came Robin, and 
in solemn file the three tramped up the path, 
through the bushes, then they scrambled up over a 
rock on to the ledge, until they found themselves 


lump or two of sugar. 


where they could look into the bungalow windows. 

The best windows to peep through were just 
over the rocks, and there the three halted, but as 
these were the bedroom windows no one saw them 
and the disappointed filly was just going around to 
to the front door when there arose a shout from 


below,— | 
‘Fanny! Robin! Nellie! Come back here 
quick! Oh my, they’re running all over the 


madam’s rockery!”’ 

And Edward, running with the sponge still in his 
hand, flew after the three invaders and off they 
galloped in great glee, down over the rocks, fortu- 
nately without a stumble, into their proper place. 
But oh, the mischief they had done, the work of 
days they had spoiled ! 

When the “‘ madam’”’ came home late that after- 
noon and saw the deep marks of hoofs planted in 
beds of mignonette, 
poppies, ice plants, columbines, cypress vines, and 
all the promising plants suited to a rockery that 
nature and art had combined to make so beautiful, 
Instead of 
weeping she got arake and a trowel and the repent- 


sweet alyssum, California 


she could have wept — but she didn’t. 


ant Edward and set to work to repair damages. 


AS eae 
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True Stories About Cats. 

Cats and dogs may be called the rival domestic 
pets. Almost every family owns either one or the 
other, and in many families both pets are found liv- 
ing amicably together, sharing the same bed, eating 
out of the same dish. But cats, as a general thing, 
are less valued than dogs, and often are only toler- 
ated for the sake of the good service they do in 
ridding the premises of rats and mice. 

Cats do have their admirers, however, as well as 
dogs, and among great and famous men we have 
the record of many who were devoted to this little 
animal. We are all familiar with the anecdote of the 
great prophet, Mahomet, who cut off the sleeve of 
his robe rather than to disturb a favorite cat. Car- 
dinal Wolsey and Cardinal Richelieu held cats in 
the highest esteem. 
to avalued friend. 


Pope made a present of one 
Victor Hugo, Edgar Poe, Hoff- 
man, and many others we might name, had cats 
they loved. The Abbé Galiani declared that his 
life at Naples would have been unbearably dull but 
for the companionship of his two cats; and he so 
highly prized them that when he lost one through a 
servant’s negligence, he discharged the servant, then 
vowed he should hang himself in despair if the cat 
were not recovered, which, fortunately, it was. 

A visitor to Harlequin Rich found twenty-seven 
cats of all ages and sizes in the room with him. 
Some were on the floor, some on his knees, and one 
was perched upon his head. Not a few people 
have provided for their cats by will; of these Ches- 
terfield was one noted example, and I am sure we 
may likewise say a noteworthy example, since it is 
only a duty to provide for one’s animals when about 
to leave them, they are so utterly helpless when de- 
prived of a kind owner’s care. 

A correspondent of a London paper writes : — 

“I was walking in St. James’ square on Tues- 
day morning when I saw a cat before me looking 
very weak and weary, carrying something in her 
mouth. At first I thought it was a rat, but when 
I heard its little cry I knew it was a kitten. 
interested to see what she was going to do with it. 
She crawled across the road and jumped into the 
square, and carried her burden straight to the cross- 


I was 


ing-sweeper who was sitting by the rails, and laid it 
down close to her, as much as to say, I know you 
will take care of it for me.’ ‘he crossing-sweeper 
is the Good Samaritan of cats. She feeds them and 


keeps them warm, and as much as possible softens 
the life of misery it appears to be their destiny to 
lead. This was one of her cats; and she said her 
last litter were drowned. In the afternoon I called 
again to inquire, and I found the poor mother had 
made three more journeys, each time bringing a 
young one in her mouth and giving it to her friend. 
I thought this courage and devotion to her young 
and confidence in one who had been kind to her 
She evidently knew that if her 
kittens were left where they were born they would 
be drowned without mercy, so she brought them to 
one who her reason told her would pity and spare 
them.’’ It is interesting to know that the writer 
made provision for the future of the feline family, 
which will find homes in due course with com- 


was very touching. 


passionate cabmen who frequent the rank in the 
square. 

And this story reminds me of something which 
A wretched-looking 
cat was seen to steal into our back yard occasionally 
and look about for food. 


occurred at my own home. 


We took pity on her and 
One 
day my brother was standing in the shed. ‘The out- 


left a dish of scraps outside for her comfort. 


side door was open, and suddenly in stepped timidly 
this forlorn cat with a tiny kitten in her mouth, 
which she laid directly at my brother’s feet. She 
then looked up into his face as if she said, “I put 
you upon your honor,’’ and ran away. In a few 
minutes she returned with another, and still again 
with the third, placing each one at the feet of my 
brother, who remained in the shed too much inter- 
ested in the performance to go away. Of course 
we took them allin. It would have taken a heart 
of stone, I think, to have refused such an appeal; 
but the curious part of it was that after exhibiting 
such devotion to her little ones, this cat had not 
more than got them comfortably settled before she 
turned against them. Whether her early troubles 
had soured her disposition or whether she was nat- 
urally ill-tempered, I do not know, but certainly, of 
all the cats which I have known I never knew 
one as cross as she. We gave one kitten away 
where it became a cherished pet; the other two 
we kept, and they were the most amusing couple 


After 


their wild frolics they used to seek repose together 


I ever saw, quite equal to a comic opera. 


in a large rocking chair in our sitting-room, and I 
have frequently seen their mother, when walking 
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across the room, pause, look at the sleeping kittens 
in the chair, turn aside, walk slowly up to the 
chair, stand up on her hind legs to reach them and 
give them two or three hard cuffs with one paw, 
while she held on to the chair with the other. 
That this was not done playfully was very plain, for 
she usually growled at them during the process. 
Why she did it I never could make out. It seemed 
like jealousy or sheer ill-humor. 

This cat never asked politely to be let out or in 
the house, but went to the door and cried fiercely 
then growled at the one who opened it for her. 
When bed-time came, if she were sleeping in the 
kitchen it was quite a question who should venture 
to wake her up and carry her, or invite her to walk 
to the cellar door, for she was so very ill-natured 
about it that we were all a little afraid of her. We 
always pitied her, however, thinking of what she 
might have suffered, but finding she was simply a 
sorrow to everyone, even to herself, my brother put 
her quietly and mercifully to sleep one day and laid 
her to rest in the garden — a much happier fate for 
her than to be starved and abused, as she evidently 
had been before she came to us. 

Anecdotes of cats that have been given away 
when fully grown and have found their way over 
miles of strange country to their former homes are 
so numerous that:almost every cat lover knows of 
some authentic one. ‘The love the cat has for her 
home is said to be her strongest feeling, and skep- 
tical persons question her love for her owners. 
The proof of such love, however, is not lacking. A 
friend of mine who has always owned cats in num- 
ber from one to a dozen, told me of one wanderer 
they took in and named Tramp because of her evi- 
dent fancy for a roving life. 

They already had a pet cat, by name Maria, and 
of this cat Tramp was very jealous, particularly after 
Maria had become the mother of a family of five 
kittens, which were greatly admired and petted. 
Very soon after this Tramp betook herself to the 
next house and was taken in there. My friend 
moved away, and two years later her father, who 
was always Tramp’s best friend, went back to the 
neighborhood they had left, and standing outside 
the fence of the house where Tramp had taken up 
her abode, he called, *‘ Tramp.’’ As soon as 
‘Tramp heard his voice she came running out to the 
fence and exhibited every sign of delight at seeing 


him. She stayed only a moment or two, however, 
then ran back to the house, to the surprise of her 
old friend who did not expect her to leave him so 
suddenly. But he was more surprised when she 
returned, calling after her a young kitten which she 
was very evidently bent upon exhibiting to her for- 
mer master. [he pleasure and the pride this cat 
displayed, as well as the remembrance of one whom 
she had not seen for two years showed, not only 
great intelligence, but affection. 

This family has moved three times with the cats 
and never had any difficulty in keeping them in the 
new home, the cats showing plainly by their behay- 
ior that where their owners are is home for them. 


7A Sete 


HUMANE 


EDUCATION 


Was there ever a time or place in which a dog 
grudged his sprightly and disinterested service, or 
failed to do his best when called upon ? 


The sense of proprietary right is strong in dogs 
and birds and cows and rabbits and everything that 
acts by nature’s laws. When a dog sits in front of 
his kennel, fast chained, every stranger dog that 
comes in at the gate confesses that the premises 
and all the treasures they contain are his; and if 
he hunts about — which he is like enough to do 
unless full of self-respect and fresh victuals — for 
any bones invested in the earth to ripen by the 
vested owner, he does it with a low tail and many 
pricks of conscience, perhaps hoping in his heart 
that he may discover nothing to tempt him into 
breach of self-respect. But now men are ordered 
in this matter to be of lower principle than their 
dogs. —R. D. Blackmore in Springhaven. 


Seals. 


In the windows of the fur stores they are now 
advertising summer sale of French seals. The fol- 
lowing article, we hope, will perhaps prevent some 
women from buying seal skins. 

The poet, Rudyard Kipling, loves animals, and 
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A CORNER OF ONE OF THE DOG YARDS 


has written many charming, telling words on their 
behalf, especially in his “‘Jungle Book.’ There 
are some verses called “‘ A Mother Seal’s Lullaby,”’ 
which are beautiful. hey are supposed to be 
spoken by a fur seal in the north seas to her little 
one. Liza Lehmann, the delightful composer and 
song writer, and also the animals’ friend, has set 
Kipling’s words to music, to a beautiful dreamy air 
like the roll of water. 
picture to yourselves the wide open sea with the 
white-crested waves always moving, “The moon 
gleaming white on the distant icebergs, and the 
mother seal, with her almost human face with its 


Before you read the words 


lovely soft eyes, cuddling her little one to her warm 
breast and murmuring : — 


Oh! hush thee, my baby, the night is behind us, 
And black are the waters that sparkled so green. 
The moon o’er the combers looks downward to find us 
At rest in the hollows that rustle between. 


Where billow meets billow, there soft be thy pillow, 
Oh! weary young flipperling, curl at thy ease; 

The storm shall not wake thee, nor shark overtake thee, 
Asleep in the arms of the slow swinging seas. 


Then imagine to yourselves the waning moon and 
the gradual dawn of day! As the rosy lights creep 
up from the east and flood all the green seas with 
light, waking the baby seal by its mother’s side, 
and then the stealthy oncoming of a large black 
boat filled with armed men, their hasty landing on 
the ice floes, and the bloody work that follows; 
seal after seal is clubbed into unconsciousness, the 
knives rending the soft warm fur which is torn from 
the still-quivering flesh. “[hen, after an indescrib- 
able scene of slaughter and of horror, they depart 
with what they came for, the fur seals’ coats! ‘‘For 
ladies’ wear.’’ And the frightened baby seals come 
up out of the blood-stained waters to creep round 
the dead bodies of their parents, seeking in vain for 
the warm mother’s milk, for which they starve and 
die! Surely no one who knows all this could ever 
wear seal skins! But it seems vain to plead with 
the cruel woman. So many clever writers have 
tried and failed, and still the slaughter goes on. 
Robert Buchanan, the poet, has a long, lovely 
poem, from which I give these extracts, called 


‘THE SONG OF THE FUR SEAL. 


Who cometh out of the sea 

Wrapt in his winding sheet? 

He who hung on the Tree 

With blood on His hands and feet, 

On the frozen isles He leaps, and lo, the 
Sea lambs ’round Him bleat! 


They gather ’round Him there, 

He blesses them one and all, 

On their eyes and tangled hair 

His tears of blessing fall; 

But He starteth up and He listeneth, for He 
hears the hunter’s call! 


Blind with the lust of death 

Are the red hunter’s eyes, 

Around Him blood like breath 

Streams to the silent skies, — 

Slain again! ’Mong the slain sea lambs the 
White Christ moans and dies. 


And the hunter striding by, 

Blind, with no heart to feel, 

Laughs at the anguish’d cry, 

And crushes under his heel 

The head of the Christ that looketh up 
With the eyes of a slaughtered seal. 
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How Animals Practise Medicine. 

It is remarkable to note that just as the races of 
mankind have never been without remedies of some 
sort for the treatment of wounds and general ail- 
ments, so the members. of the animal kingdom, it is 
being increasingly ascertained, display undreamt of 
skill in practising surgery and medicine. 
thing more than mere instinct the different orders 
of the animal creation exhibit amazing resources in 


By some- 


time of sickness or injury. | 

The harvesting ants, it has been shown, keep 
their ground in beautiful condition, never allowing 
a weed to be seen, and jealously guarding against 
any kind of noxious growth. Further than this, 
they remove the dead bodies of their fellow ants 
most carefully. Had anyone a few years ago dared 
to state that ants not only bury their dead, but pay 
funeral honours to them, he would have forfeited all 
claims to credibility, yet even this peculiar humantrait 
of character has been recorded and amply confirmed. 

When suffering from parasites both birds and 
animals adopt curious methods, such as the use of 
dust, mud, clay, etc., to get rid of their implacable 
foes. Similarly, if they suffer from fever they pru- 
dently restrict their diet, keep quiet, seek the 
shades of darkness, or choose airy places, drink 
water, and sometimes plunge into it with the ut- 
most eagerness. Most instinctively do they choose 
the right kind of food according to their changing 
conditions. A dog which loses its appetite goes in 
search of that species of grass known as © dog’s 
grass,’ which acts as an emetic and purgative. 
Cats also relish grass under certain conditions. 
Correspondingly, sheep and cows when ill seek out 
most persistently various herbs. It is noticeable, too, 
that dogs when constipated eat fatty substances 
such as oil and butter, with avidity, until they are 
purged. [he same thing is observed in horses, 
while an animal suffering from rheumatism always 
keeps as far as possible in the warmth of the sun. 

In the department of surgery there are equally 
characteristic examples to hand of animal resources. 
The “© warrior’’ ants have regular organized ambu- 
their sick comrades. ‘The scientist 
Latreille, cut the antenne of an ant, and discovered 


) 


lances for 


that other ants came and covered the wounded part 
with a transparent fluid secreted from their mouths. 
If a chimpanzee is wounded it stops the bleeding 
by placing its hand on the wound or dressing it with 


leaves and grass. More extraordinary, if an animal 
has a wounded leg or arm hanging on, it completes 
the amputation by means of its teeth. 

Dogs, for example, evince many traits in relation 
to surgery. A dog, on being stung in the muzzle 
by a viper, was observed to plunge its head repeat- 
edly for several days into running water, and subse- 
quently recovered. A sporting dog was run over 
by a carriage, and for three weeks in winter time it 
remained lying in a brook, to which its food was 
taken, and eventually the animal regained its com- 
parative agility. Another example may be cited in 
regard to a terrier dog which hurt its right eye, 
whereupon it concealed itself under a counter, 
avoiding light and heat, although it had habitually 
kept close to the fire. Its general treatment con- 
sisted of rest and abstinence from food, and the 
local application of licking the upper surface of the 
paw which it applied to the wounded eye, again 
licking the paw on its becoming dry. 

As might be supposed, members of the feline race 
possess something akin to human _ intelligence. 
When injured they treat themselves by the simple 
method of prolonged bathing. The savant, M. De- 
launay, ina communication to the Biological Society 
many years ago, cites the case of a cat which con- 
tinued for some time lying on the bank of a river, 
also that of another ©’ tabby’’ which had the singular 
fortitude to remain for forty-eight hours under a jet 
of cold water. 

Animals suffering from what is known as ~ trau- 
matic’’ fever persistently give themselves repeated 
applications of cold water, which'M. Delaunay 
considers to be more successful than any of the 
other methods. 

And so, gathering these together, and kindred 
facts which Michelet, Huber and other learned his- 
torians of Nature have set forth, we are forced to 
admit that hygiene and therapeutics have been 
practised in effective fashion by animals of almost 
every order. Possibly in this connection the lords 
of creation may, in the interests of physiology, study 
their curious ways with advantage. It might fur- 
ther be noted that veterinary and even human 
medicine could gather useful indications, precisely 
because they are so prompted by instinct, and in 
this way add to the means for the preservation of 
the health of mankind. ‘The spectacle of so much 
medical skill exemplified among members of the 
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animal creation renders it more difficult to regard 
as a brute a humble creature which wills and toils 
and loves on such intelligent lines. 


— Rey. James Johnson, A.T.S. 


CARE OF OUR 


USEFUL FRIENDS 


A Few Facts. 


Some of the friends of humane work are troubled 
at times because they are told that there is so much 
to be done for human beings, it is wrong to expend 
money on the care or comfort of the fourfooted 
animals. In the Report of Charities in Massa- 
chusetts, published this year, we read that 604 
charitable corporations registered their reports of 
work for various objects. Looking over these re- 
ports we find that only seven out of the 604 were 
formed in the interests of the lower animals. 
Out of the seven only three provide any home 
or shelter for animals. Out of these only one, 
The Animal Rescue League of Boston, receives 
horses, dogs, cats, birds, or any living creature that 
is homeless, suffering, lost, neglected, or for any 
reason is in need of temporary shelter. Is this pro- 
portion too great? 

Every one rejoices that so much is done for 
children, and every one is glad to hear of new plans 
for their benefit ; but is it fair because so much is 
needed in one direction to refuse to see the need 
that exists elsewhere? I contend that societies 
which care for neglected animals are greatly needed 
and are most valuable in the community apart from 
the relief they give to the animals, for no one likes 
to see starving, diseased dogs and cats in their back 
yards and alleyways, or finds it comfortable to be 
disturbed by their cries. “Che miserable condition 
of horses on the streets does not appear to trouble 


the majority of men and women who are comfort- 


ably blind to any horses but the well-fed and well- 
groomed, and even declare that there are not many 
neglected horses because they do not see them; yet 
there is, thank Heaven, a minority who do care for 
the overworked, tired-out, half-starved horses, and 
are glad to hear of societies formed to help 
them. In this minority, however, there seem to be 


but few men and women of wealth, and it has been 
a sad surprise to us who have started a work for 
horses right in the heart of the city, and who see 
every day chances to help these faithful toilers 
which, for lack of money, cannot be taken advan- 
tage of and so pass by, to find so few persons who 
will give at all generously to the work. 

We are placing men with pails to water horses at 
the North and South Stations as we did last year, 
and seeing how much comfort this means to the 
horses, we would gladly start this work in other 
parts of the city, but we have not even been given 
enough money to cover what we are doing at the 
stations, so we cannot do more. 

The vacation time is coming for tired working 
men and women. ‘I’wo weeks is the average time 
given them; this is a short vacation, yet is much 
better than none. Not only men and women, but 
every working horse should be given at least two 
weeks of rest from work, but this rest is not much to 
a horse if it means standing in a hot, city stable. 
‘Two weeks in good country air, with shoes off, and 
the grass to roll the tired, stiff body on, is a blessed 
boon which the Animal Rescue League could grant 
to many horses during the summer if we were sup- 
ported as we should be in our work at Pine Ridge, 
Dedham. Last year we gave vacations to twenty- 
five horses. Some of the horses we rested two 
years ago have been working steadily ever since and 
we would gladly receive them for a few weeks this 
year if we could afford to do so, but money comes 
very slowly to us for this work which should appeal 
to every humane person. 

The hot weather and hard work tell heavily on 
the young horses brought from country places when 
little more than colts. “Iwo or three weeks spent 
in the country might save some of these horses from 
breaking down and going into the auction room. 
‘There are many such horses in the city. We have 
them in our Boarding Stable. We are doing all 
we can, but it is disheartening to think how much 
more we could do if we were given money for this 
purpose. 

It is said that many men are in great need of 
work. [The Animal Rescue League is employing 
twenty men and could easily give employment to 
six more if those who are interested in putting 
honest, temperate men at work would send money 
to cover their wages this summer. — A. H. S. 
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Hats for Horses. 


We are asked if we approve of hats for horses. 
We approve the awnings but not the hats and our 
objections are very well explained by the following 
article taken from the Albany Fournal:— 

‘Experiments made by Baron Henri d’Anchald, 
a French scientist, have resulted in proving that the 
-well-meant practice of affixing straw hats to the 
heads of horses for the purpose of protecting them 
from the sun’s heat, not only fails to accomplish its 
purpose but actually aggravates the suffering of the 
animals. “he experiments were made when the 
temperature of the atmosphere was 79 degrees in 
the shade. Bareheaded horses standing in the sun 
were found to have a temperature of 86 under their 
forelocks. When straw hats were put on them 
their temperature under the forelocks rose to 103. 
A horse moving in the sun had a temperature of 83. 
Under a straw hat the temperature rose to 91, and 
under cloth to 100. The explanation is that the 
covering prevents the free movement of air and 
serves to accumulate heat. “Lhe head covering for 
horses should be discarded, therefore, and relief 
should be given by frequent sponging of the head. 
Incidentally, the result of these experiments teaches 
logically that human beings, too, would be better 
off hatless on hot days.’’ 

Before we saw the above experiments we reasoned 
from observation. Nearly all the hats worn fit 
tightly around the horse’s forehead leaving an air 


The brims do 


not extend out far enough to give any shade to the 


space to retain heat over the head. 


eyes, so they appeared always to us uncomfortable 
and even injurious. 


Transportation of Dogs. 


The following petition has been sent by the presi- 
dent of the Animal Rescue League tothe presidents of 
railroads, but so far without getting any satisfactory 
reply. Meanwhile the travelers are writing to the 
president of the League frequently, telling of the 
great discomfort they are suffering in regard to 
carrying their animals, and they are surprised that 
such a regulation should be enforced. We under- 
stand that in one or two cases conductors have been 
bitten by little dogs carried in passenger cars, but 
if the muzzling law were substituted for the basket 


there would be no danger from this source. Of 
course those who own dogs are often very careless 
and very thoughtless about the trouble that their 
dogs may cause other people, just as many people 
are very careless about the great amount of trouble 
their children give in trains and hotels, but we have 
not been able so far to banish children from our 
trains or from the hotels, and it hardly seems fair 
to banish the dogs that are on the whole much less 
trouble: 


In view of the fact that a very considerable 
number of your patrons are seriously inconvenienced 
by the regulation forbidding dogs of any size, or cats, 
to be carried in the passenger cars, excepting in 
baskets, which regulation means that dog owners 
are often compelled to change the direction of their 
travel, give up journeys and visits they wish to make, 
or run the risk of loss or injury to some animal that 
they prize beyond any money value the railroad could 
place upon it, we, The Animal Rescue League of 
Boston, petition that this regulation be rescinded, 
and that a less stringent one be substituted which 
will allow cats and dogs of a reasonable size to be 
carried by their owners in passenger cars, the animal 
not necessarily confined in a basket, but held by 
leash, and muzzled if necessary, the conductor being 
allowed to request their removal to the baggage car 
if they are troublesome to other passengers. 

We also petition that suitable arrangements 
should be made in the baggage cars for larger dogs, 
so that they can be carried in safety and comfort. 


This certainly is a reasonable petition to make, 
and it is very difficult to see why the railroads 
should not willingly accept it. A recent letter from 
a lady who carried her small pet Yorkshire terrier 
to Bar Harbor said that the dog was extremely un- 
comfortable in the basket and suffered so much she 
felt compelled to take him out at times to give him 
She is not strong her- 
self and it made the journey most difficult and un- 
This is a very gentle little dog 
who has traveled backward and forward to Bar 


the relief of some freedom. 
pleasant for her. 
Harbor several years, and never given the slightest 


inconvenience to anybody on the train, although he 
always had his freedom until this rule was made. 
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Want of Thought. 


~The foreign population — the boys whose fathers 
are the Jew peddlers, the junkmen and the owners 
or drivers of the miserable horses on cheap suburban 
and city expresses — are in our schools, and if the 
teachers felt pity for the suffering of animals, an 
immense amount of good might be accomplished 
by even fifteen minutes two or three times a week 
In all 
our boasted system of education very little has been 
done outside the kindergarten to awaken thought- 
fulness in the minds of children. 


spent on a lesson of thoughtful kindness. 


I do not believe 
that there is much unkindness through deliberate 
malice, but children are not taught in the home or 
the church or the schoolroom to think. ‘This is 
not surprising when we observe how few of their 
elders, even among the educated classes, think or 
reason fairly. 


A very hot day, when passing through Eliot Street 
on my way to the League, I noticed a cheap express 
wagon drawn up to the sidewalk. 
partly filled with furniture. The horse, evidently 
suffering from heat and exhaustion, was standing 
with his face directly fronting the hot sun. I spoke 
to the driver and called his attention to the fact 
that if he had turned the horse the other way his 
eyes would not be blinded with the blazing light 
and the wagon would form a little shade for his 
body. “The man seemed to see my point but said 
he was just about to move on. I begged him to 
think of this another time when loading his team, 
but I doubt if he will unless spoken to by others so 
that the idea is impressed on his mind. 


The team was 


There is no reason why every team should not 
carry a pail and a sponge in hot weather. It is al- 
ways possible to get a pail filled with water, and if 
a driver will take the trouble to give his horse a 
few swallows of water, sponge his head and legs, 
and let him rest a few minutes as often as he seems 
to need it, he will not only do a very kind act, but 
may save his horse from heat exhaustion. When a 
horse is heated, a pail of cold water should not be 
thrown on his legs, it is too great a shock, but they 
may be sponged. 


If it is a little more trouble to face a horse away 


from the sun, it pays in comfort given to a faithful 
servant. 

When 
the oats are poor there is little or no nourishment 
in them, and if they are used they should be mixed 
with shorts, bran or some nourishing grain suited 


A great deal of poor oats is on the market. 


to the horse’s age and condition. 


There are many people still, we find at the 
League, who have such a horror of inflicting death 
on their dogs or cats that they leave them to chance 
This means that 
the deserted animals starve to death or are a trouble 


when they go out of the city. 


to more humane neighbors who may give them 
scraps enough just to keep life in their miserable 
bodies. 


short time after they are deserted. 


Such animals suffer a hundred deaths ina 
What humanity 
is there in this? It seems more like a cowardly 


shirking of an unpleasant duty. 


A deserted dog was brought by one of our agents 
He was so weak with 
hunger that at first he coula take nothing but a 
little milk. 
out of shape, and he had the mange badly. He was 


to the League last week. 
His ears were hacked half off and were 


put in a comfortable little room by himself with a 
box bed, a dish of fresh water, and was given every 
comfort that could be given him until the appointed 
time for keeping him was up. 


Captives of the Zoo. 


An orang-outang captured in his native woods to 
add to the collection in the New York Zoological 
Park which needs frequent replenishing lay on his 
back deathly sick through all the long voyage from 
the coast of South Africa, said the New York Tri- 
bune, and was so nearly dead when carried to the 
Bronx that the probability of his recovery was very 
small. Allthis misery because the animal man likes 
to see the fourfooted animals in captivity, thinking 


‘or caring nothing for what they may suffer. 


A baby rhinoceros was captured for the Zoo by 
first chasing with guns and shooting the mother 
The 


calf was then carried with its legs tied and its head 


when she was trying to protect her young. 


hanging down, ninety miles over a rough country 
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until he was nearly dead, and then a hammock was 
made to transport him more comfortably. For a 
wonder he reached New York alive, showing 
that he must have been a tough little creature to 


endure so much suffering. 


Death not infrequently results among the cap- 
tives of the Zoo from putting animals or reptiles 
together. For a time they may agree, but captivity 
sours their tempers and they vent their unhappy 
moods on each other. A crocodile and an alligator 
were kept in a pool together. 
were never over-fond of each other and their keeper 


One day 


visitors who were watching them saw the crocodile 


It seems that they 
should have taken warning but did not. 


give a sudden leap and make a vicious attack on his 
companion. The battle was so fierce and so bloody 
that women viewing it fainted. [he keepers 
were powerless and could do nothing until the al- 
ligator shot out of the pool with one of the croco- 
dile’s legs in his mouth. ‘Then the helpless victim 
was dragged away and, minus a leg, put into another 


cage. 


AN EASTERN STORY. 


There’s a tender Eastern story, 
In a volume old and rare, 

Of the Christ-child in His garden, 
Walking with the children there. 


And it tells —this strange, sweet story — 
(True or false, ah, who shall say ? ) 
How a bird with broken pinion 
Dead within the garden lay ; 


And the children, childish cruel, 
Lifted it by shattered wing, 
Shouting, 

Sing, you lazy fellow, sing 


‘“ Make us merry music ; 
! >) 3) 


But the Christ-child bent above it, 
Took it in His gentle hand, 
Full of pity for the suffering 
He alone could understand ; 


Whispered to it—oh, so softly ! 
Laid His lips upon its throat, 
And the song-life, swift returning, 
Sounded out in one glad note. 


Then away on wings unwearied, 
Joyously it sang and soared, 
And the little children kneeling 
Called the Christ-Child ‘‘ Master — Lord.’’ 


Grace D. Goodwin, 


LEAGUE NEWS 
AND NOTES 


ad Pad 


The work of watering horses at the North and 
South Stations was begun the first hot week in June. 
Very little money has been given the League to use 
for this purpose and thus we cannot extend the work 
as we otherwise would. Strange that so few persons 
care to give any real practical help to working horses. 
If every one who professes to care would give even 
twenty-five cents we might soon realize a goodlysum. 


Much is said about the men who are out of work. 
There is work enough if there were money enough 
to hire them. “The League could use to great ad- 
vantage, six more men this summer. Including city 
work and country annex we are now employing 
twenty men and have work for more. 


The League would be very grateful for freshly 
cut grass to be placed in the cat runs and dog yards. 


How much suffering could be prevented if peo- 
ple would keep dishes filled with clean, fresh water 
in their yards, under shade, for dogs, cats and birds. 


One of the calls last month was to go to a house 
where a woman had nineteen cats. . She was in the 
habit of taking in every homeless, starving cat and 
beingina neighborhood where they abound she soon 
had her house and hands more than full. She wished 
them all taken away as she was going away herself. 


A call came from some woman who would not 
give her name or street. She asked if the League 
would send and take away a female cat and find a 
home for it immediately. When told that we could 
not promise about the home, having already a num- 
ber of healthy young male cats waiting for homes 
and that the demand for females was very slight, she 
declared she would much rather close her house 
and leave the cat to take her chances than to have 
her killed. She was told that we were having 
dreadful cases of unprotected cats with kittens found 
starving in alleys, under door steps or half killed by 
boys or dogs. She declared it was not true, she 
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knew better. No cat ever starved to death as there 
was food enough thrown out to keep a thousand cats 
well fed —then she snapped off the telephone and 
another poor, helpless female will be thrown out 


to die or be a nuisance to neighbors. 


Among the dogs brought by our agents to the 
League a Boston terrier had four puppies upon her 
She is a dear little dog and we intend to 
send her and her babies out to Pine Ridge as soon 
as they are able to take the journey. 


arrival. 


We have had a well-bred female dachshund with 
us more than six weeks hoping that just the right 
home would be offered, but so far hoping in vain. 


League Letters. 
Brookline. 

I am happy to say, in reply to your card of May 
11, that the dog we took on March 6 seems to be 
entirely contented and is a great pet, very intelli- 
gent and very nice with children, and we would be 


very sorry to have to give © Bully’’ up. Absence 
from town prevented a prompt reply. —G. F. 
Dover, N..H. 


In answer to your inquiry regarding the dog 
which Mrs. L. obtained from you Feb. 3, ’09, am 
pleased to state that he is about three times as large 
as when we got him, and is fat, healthy and appar- 
ently contented. We have him on my father’s farm 
where he has every opportunity to romp, play and 
be outdoors. Yours very truly, E. M. L. 

Revere. 
Yours of 11th at hand. The dog has proved 
perfectly satisfactory and appears to be contented. 
He is a nice, bright dog, never runs away, and we 


think a great deal of him. Yours truly, W.A.F. 


Framingham. 
In reply to your card of June 3, I will say that 
the dog seems perfectly contented and is satisfactory 
in most respects. He isa fine watch dog, almost 
too good at times as he has two or three times tried 
to take hold of men as I was letting them in the 


door, but hope that he will get over that before 


With that exception I am well pleased with 
ity dP eal. 


long. 


him. Yours very truly, 


East Lexington. 
This morning a postal card came from you ask- 
ing about the little dog I took from you a month 
Never did we have a little pet that has 
found its way to our hearts as the dog has. Money 


or sO ago. 


could not buy her and if you ever have another like 
her I hope you will let me know. She seems very 
well and happy and now knows several tricks. I 
had her weighed last week and she weighs just 
eight pounds. That is rather small for a dog, yet 
she has a good appetite. I cannot be too grateful 
to you for I never realized how much real pleasure 
Some day I will bring 
This good work 


should never die, and I hope every one will be as 


one could take with a dog. 
her in and thank you in person. 


grateful for your efforts as I am. 


M. 8. 


Yours most sincerely, 


Greenbush, Mass. 

In reply to your inquiry received yesterday, I am 
pleased to state that the dog I took from you March 
13 is most satisfactory to us and seems as con- 
tented as a well-fed and very-much-petted dog could 
very well be. We have him down in the country 
for the summer where he has a big farm to roam 
We call him Peter and think he is very lov- 


ews IDE 


OVEr. 


able and nice. Yours truly, 


W. Everett, Mass. 

Received your card in regard to the dog which I 
have. I was going to write to-day and inform you 
about him, and much to my surprise I received the 
card from you before I did so. Now as to our Jack”’ 
as he is called; he is the life of our home and 
we would not part with him under any considera- 
He is kissed and petted as a child would be. 


He is as happy and contented as any dog possibly 


tion. 


-could be, and he has told us so in his dog language. 


He has gained a great deal since his name has been 
changed to ‘‘ Jack Brown,”’ and has all and every- 
thing his dear little heart desires. He 1s a great 
watchdog, and guards his new home as if he had 
always owned it, and he certainly does act as if he 
owned it, as I had a beautiful cat given me, and 


Jack was so jealous he really looked sad when she 
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But now they are the best 
Yes, Jack has 
a bed same as the rest of us and is covered up every 
night with a good-night kiss and God bless his littie 
soul. 


made her appearance. 
of friends and sleep in the same bed. 


One other word in regard to his knowingness. 
He ran away one Sunday and was gone four hours 
and oh! how we did worry, and four of the family 
went out searching, all in different directions, and 
all came home heart-broken at not finding him, 
when a few minutes afterwards we heard a knock 
at the back door and who should it be but Jack. 
He evidently had been on a long run as he was very 
much exhausted, but he must have loved and appre- 
ciated his home to return, and to know his way 
also was very bright after having lived here so short 
a time. 

Sometimes my husband and I take him for a 
walk and he will not move unless I am coming 
right along. He understands every word you say 
to him and he never gets a slap or a scold; he 
doesn’t need it; and if he did he wouldn’t get it, 
not if I could help it. 
the kitchen if he comes in any room where he isn’t 
wanted, and he will turn right around, look sad, 
and go. 


Tell him once to go out in 


I am certainly happy to think I was so fortunate 
to get so knowing a dog as he is, and I thank you 
many times and hope you will have success, and 
hope ALL little dogs and cats will have as happy a 
home as my boy has. I may have written too long 
a letter, but the truth is I simply can’t say enough 
about him and thought it might be of interest to 


vou. 


Have you a magazine of the home? I would 


like to write a story for it if you have. Hoping 
this letter will be of interest, I remain, 
Vieryatruly con Vieels 


Gentlemen: The cat we got of you February 
He 


seemed sick and trightened in spite of good care 


last was a disappointment to us at first. 
and petting and cried continually. He has now 
picked up and has become very contented and well 
behaved. 
kittenish, playing with himself and chasing his tail. 
‘There is no doubt 
of his being happy with us now, and we enjoy hay- 


Respectfully; P. Ay B. 


He grows younger every day and is quite 
He has also freed us from mice. 


ing him about the house. 


Louisburg Square, Boston. 
The white Angora cat I got from you on Jan. 26, 
1909, is in splendid condition. My Japanese ser- 
vants did not treat him as well as I should have 
liked, so I loaned him to my aunt. ‘There every- 
one worships him and nothing is too good for the 
cat. He has had a bath, is brushed every day, and 
is looking very handsome and seems very much at 
home. He can be seen there any time, or-you can 
call my aunt up on the ’phone about him. He is 
no longer timid and plays a great deal with another 
cat they have. Sincerely, A: F. C°M; 
Wells River, Vt. 
In answer to yours of the 10th, will say we 
are perfectly satisfied with the dog, would not part 
with him for a good deal. He has always been 
contented, has never offered to run away. 


—_ On Ee Cae 


Wollaston, Mass. 
The dog is very happy and contented in his new 
home. He hasn’t run away yet. One thing we 
don’t like is that he barks so much. Although he 
does bark we desire to keep him. Yours truly, H. P. 


West Medford. 

I am very glad to say that we are perfectly satis- 
fied with the kitten that you let us have. He had 
a very bad cold at first but he has got overit. We 
are very fond of him now and he is gaining consid- 
erably, and from his actions I think that he is 
CG Bae 


contented. Most sincerely yours, 


Brookline, Mass. 
In accordance with your request I am glad to say 
that the cat we received from you Feb. 6, 1909, is 
entirely satisfactory, has made himself fully at home, 
Indeed we think him 
FG ale 


and is completely contented. 


quite a prize. Very truly, 


West Somerville. 
Your card of the 10th received. In regard to the 
cat which I got from you, would like to say he is 
perfectly satisfactory in every way and although shy 
at first has now become thoroughly acquainted and 
is a great pet. I shall take a picture of him soon 
and if good willsend you one. Sincerely yours, G.B. 
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The Burlington Vermont Society is in 
need of money and proposes to get some funds 
by means of the sale of second-hand clothing. 
It may be sent in the care of Miss Cora Tar- 
box, who will gratefully receive anything that 
is offered, from boots to dress trimmings. It 
may be sent by American or National Express, 
Essex Junction, Vermont, freight Vermont 
Central. 


Every Junior Member of the Animal 
Rescue League should have one of these 
badges, made of oxidized silver, same 
size and pattern as shown 


an 


ae: Map cutee -werices.. Ls cents 
| aa each. By mail, 12 cents. 
In ordering, specify 


whether stick-pin or 
button is wanted. 
Address all orders to The 
Rescue League, 51 Carver 


Boston, Mass. 
FOR ANIMALS 


A FREE CLINIC OF THE POOR 


is maintained daily from 2 to 3 o'clock by the new 


COMMONWEALTH HOSPITAL for ANIMALS 


24 Cummington St., Back Bay. Tel. 2946 Back Bay 


Pets sent here for board or treatment receive the 
best care that veterinary skill can provide. Everything 
new, modern and complete. Outdoor exercising yards, 
private wards, operating room, constant attendance. 
Open day and night. 


SAMUEL F. WADSWORTH, M.D.V., Managing Director 
DOGS AND CATS BOARDED AT SMALL COST 


LYMAN 


Hospital for Animals 


Animal 
Street, 


332 Newbury Street 
BOSTON 


Telephone, 2200 and 2201 Back Bay 


Cats Boarded 


Large sunny runs and best of care 
given your pet. 


While you enjoy your vacation let 
him enjoy his. 


MRS. L. E. WHITNEY 


58 Plympton Street, Harvard Square, Cambridge 


VACATION HOME 


FOR PET CATS 


Home life in the country and best of care 
given small pets. 


30 minutes from Boston 


MISS M. P. FROST 
Wayland, Mass. | 


The Pussy= Willow House 


Frank J. Sullivan, M.D.V. 
SPECIALIST in Diseases of Small 


HARVARD SQUARE, CAMBRIDGE 


Telephone, Cambridge 2054 


Animals 


Office Hours at Animal Rescue League 


51 Carver Street 3 T0 6 P. M. DAILY 


ESTABLISHED 1859 


J. S. Waterman & Sons 
UNDERTAKERS 


2326-2328 Washington St, Adjoining Dudley St. Terminal Station 


Personal attention given to all funeral arrangements. 


All grades of burial cases can be selected at our salesroom, 
from the least expensive crepe and broadcloth covered 
cases to the most expensive polished hard wood, quartered 
oak, mahogany, teak wood, silver maple, copper, zinc, 


steel, outside and inside cases. The price of each is 


marked in plain figures. 
CHAPEL FOR FUNERAL SERVICES 
Telephone, Roxbury 72 
George H. Waterman Frank S. Waterman 


Our Fourfooted Friends 
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Vacation Books for Children 


The kind of reading that inspires love and appreciation for Nature and the great Out-of-door World 


By WILLIAM J. LONG By MARGARET MORLEY 


Whose Home is the Wilderness 
Northern Trails 

Wayeeses, the White Wolf 

A Little Brother to the Bear 
School of the Woods 
Following the Deer 

Beasts of the Field 

Fowls of the Air 

Brier Patch Philosophy 

The Wood Folk Series 


Flowers and Their Friends 
A Few Familiar Flowers 
Little Wanderers 
Seed-Babies 

Insect Folk 

Butterflies and Bees 


Eddy’s Friends and Helpers 
Strong’s All the Year Round 
Dickerson’s Moths and Butterflies 
Gould’s Mother Nature’s Children 


Hodge’s Nature Study 


GINN AND COMPANY Publishers 


29 BEACON STREET - - - - - - - - BOSTON 
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OLD GRIST Mill) SPRATT’s 
DOG 


Improves and Strengthens 

the Digestive Organs | 
Produces Health and Vigor 
A Food Your Dog Will Like 


be 
: 
é 


A complete and perfect food for puppies of all breeds. 


SEND FOR OUR DOG BOOKLET Send stamp for ‘‘ Dog Culture’’ which contains 
much valuable information, 
seamenemn as) iM AY yj Oe oe 
9 
POTTER & WRIGHTINGTON) >) R41 T'S PATENT, Ltd. 
Nae Node (Office and Factories) ee mes Cal. 
- Louis, Mo. , Ohi 
Charlestown os = Mass. Montreal, Canada itis ; 


THE WOODBERRY PRESS, BOSTON. 


